CRESCENDO
hoped to be there in a fortnight. I said I'd see him before we left.
That afternoon, as was meet and proper, I decided to go on an
ultimate good-bye binge; to say a heartfelt good-bye to Paris with
red French wine charging along my veins. For that ceremony I
took Harry with me, which was meet and proper, too. His crutches
and the row of ribbons of the last war on his chest symbolized
France as much as the red wine. It was rather a noisy affair, and in
the evening we found ourselves in a bistro where a German sailor was
sitting. He was crying. We had already met the Germans a few
hours before. A column was singing and marching down the street,
and we shouted, Vachcs! which wasn't so brave because the singing
drowned it. Now I went up to the sailor, and with all the solicitude
in the world inquired why he was crying. The sailor said he had
been at home on leave in Berlin and several of the houses in his street
had been destroyed by wicked English bombs, and some of his
friends had ceased to be Germans owing to those bombs.
"How terrible/' I said, and we rushed out to go and celebrate
elsewhere the good tidings.
I helped Harry home, and the crutches got in the way of both
of us. And I'll go to England. In the hotel in which Harry lived
we sat for a while and talked, and a woman was sitting there in the
lounge, too. She was faintly familiar. 1 recognized her. She was
the woman who stood on the stairs on the evening of i3th June and
was brushing up her German. She recognized me, too, and said
with a smile:
"You remember the evening we stood and waited for the
Germans ? Well, we'll be standing there again some day waiting
for the English."
1 dodged the curfew and as the cobbles of the rue Gabrielle made
more noise than expediency demanded, I felt elated and almost
sorry to leave Paris behind without having first seen the English
arrive, i could indulge in such thoughts since my going was an
established fact.
Every hour of the last days stands out clearly like so many parts of
a mosaic. I can pick each out and put it back unhesitatingly into its
rightful place. It was a rising crescendo and the fortissimo was
approaching. But the day after our beano came a little incident that
wasn't crescendo at all. It was still in the morning and the bell rang
and I said, 'Please, Christ, don't let it be the Gestapo.' I went to
the door and there stood two men and a woman: Germans all three
of them. One of them asked in French if 1 were the painter who
used to sell paintings in the summer. 1 said I was and quickly added
that I was doing no work nowadays and had nothing to sell. The